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THE FUTUliE LIFE AND THE CONDITION OF MAN 
THEREIN.-V. 

BY THE EIGHT HON - . W. E. GLADSTONE. 



II.— MAN'S CONDITION IN THE FUTURE LIFE. 
Limitation and Reserve of Scripture and the Creeds. 

Let us now consider what are the propositions relating to the 
future life, which have from the first been included in the sum- 
maries of our faith, and which, upon the historical principles of 
the church at large, are regarded as binding upon all Christians. 

If we ask, What are the propositions associated with this sub- 
ject which ought to be considered as belonging to the essence of 
the Christian faith and as obligatory upon our personal belief ? 
the sacved Scriptures do not appear to supply a ready answer to 
this question. But history assures us at how early a date, 
how long certainly before the epoch of any Council except 
that held at Jerusalem under the Apostles, the Church, or 
the general sense of the body of Christian believers, began to 
build upon the foundation and to follow the example supplied 
with divine authority by the Baptismal Formula, and to incor- 
porate in various forms the substance of the one brief document 
which soon, replacing at least one even older form employed in 
Rome, became supreme throughout the entire West under the 
name of the Apostles' Creed. In this creed we declare our be- 
lief in "the resurrection of the body, and the life everlasting." 
So far we are clearly dealing with matter of obligatory belief. 

The creed elaborated at Nice and Constantinople represents, 
even more than any other document, the prolonged, concentrated, 
and most severely tested action of the mind of the universal 
church. In the last of these particulars it stands alone. It was 
through the agonies of the fourth century, the hardest of all the 
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trials, the noblest of all the victories, of the Church of God, that 
this creed made its way to a position unrivalled alike in loftiness 
and in solidity. In the East it may be said to enjoy an exclusive 
dominance. In the West, through the Eucharistic office, it holds 
the grandest of all positions in Christian worship, so that it is, 
equally with the Apostles' Creed, incessantly presented to the 
mind of the Church. It is not necessary now to speak of the 
several additions made to it under Latin authority in much later 
times. In this consummate document, mainly as received from 
Nice and Constantinople, we declare that we " look for," and of 
course therefore believe in, "the resurrection of the dead, and 
the life of the world to come." 

The Athanasian creed, apart from its anathemas, is a great 
and wonderful product of substantive theology concerning the 
Trinity and even more the Incarnation of our Lord; but it is not, 
I believe, placed, except in the Anglican Articles of Eeligion, 
which do not form a Confession for the Church of England at large, 
on a level with the two preceding creeds; nor is it, except within 
the English Church, presented with the same familiarity, by in- 
clusion in the public services, to the general mind of believers. It 
declares that men shall rise again with their bodies ; shall render 
an account for their works ; and shall if they have done good "go 
into life everlasting"; if they have done evil "into everlasting 
fire." The main distinctions offered by this creed are not that 
it penetrates further, as modern opinion has done, into the nature 
of eternity and the particulars of the Divine counsels, but that it 
presents to us expressly what I suppose cannot be excluded from 
the implications of the other creeds, namely the survival and 
passage into eternity of the wicked as well as of the righteous. 
But seeing that the rank given to this creed is only (so to speak) 
sectional, I shall not rely upon it in the examination with which 
we are immediately concerned. On the one hand, it repeats 
word3 which were solemnly delivered by our Savior. But as those 
words are subject to some variety of interpretation, while they 
have a tendency to widen the demands on faith which sufficed for 
the earlier creeds, we may reflect with satisfaction that this creed 
does not carry in the general mind of the Church an equivalent 
authority. There is another particular of extension which may 
even be thought accidental. For the Athanasian Creed extends 
its propositions to the whole race of men, while the older and 
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more authoritative documents are content to deal, at least by 
reasonable implication, only with professing Christians. 

Concentrating, then, our attention upon the declarations con- 
tained in the other two creeds, and bearing in mind the immeas- 
urable importance of the future state under the Christian dis- 
pensation, we cannot but be struck alike with their simplicity 
and their reserve. Out of four propositions, three, asserting the 
resurrection, the life everlasting, and the life of the world to 
come, may be said most rigidly to confine themselves within the 
limits of elementary Scripture, and to resolve themselves into 
one, namely, that we who recite the creed are to pass at death 
into eternity. And here we find that the idea vividly presented 
to us is the survival of the righteous, whose condition is so prop- 
erly conveyed under the word "life." I do not presume to say 
that the case of the wicked is excluded. It seems to remain, 
however, as it were, in the shade. There is here neither declara- 
tion nor. implication as to the meaning of eternity, as to the rela- 
tive numbers of those on the right hand or the left, or as to the 
conditions of the doom which awaits the sinner. 

And surely it is delightful to contemplate the providential 
wisdom which guided the mind of the early and undivided Church 
to establish and enforce for us all the doctrine of a future life, 
but saved it from the unnecessary and entangling speculations, 
into which more recent opinion seems for a long period to have 
been betrayed. 

But it may be asked : Why, if a temper of reserve so largely 
prevailed, did the Creed of the Apostles declare in express terms 
the Kesurrection of the Body ? It is not difficult to suggest the 
probable reason. Those schools of ancient philosophy, which had 
labored honestly and well by ingenious speculations to save us from 
the apprehension of extinction at death had founded themselves 
largely on metaphysical arguments associated with the nature of 
the soul, and had been unable to retain any grasp of the idea of a 
future corporeal existence. Prom the time of Homer great dif- 
ficulty seems to have been felt in regard to the relation between 
the several parts of man. Homer was influenced by Egyptian 
ideas. But the conception of the future life became less and less 
strong among the Greek race who supplied the great masters of 
philosophy : and, whether with or without any definite concep- 
tion of existence purely immaterial, they lost as I suppose the 
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idea of any bodily survival. If, when Christians were few, and 
the new institutions in their infancy, this was the established tone 
of thought, we may well conceive that, for a practical fulfillment 
of the great promise to bring life and immortality to light, it was 
needful that there should be an express provision, familiar to all 
Christians, for securing a complete and not a merely partial con- 
ception of the great human survival. 

While, then, the sum of authoritative declarations on the 
future state, by the full action and consent of the Church, is 
thus carefully limited in the creeds, I am aware of no other bond 
which should restrain us from canvassing with greater freedom 
the assumptions which I have recently enumerated, provided we 
do not forget the reverence and caution which encircle the 
subject. It is, indeed, necessary for us to be on our guard against 
the silent and unwatched intrusion into the religious precinct of 
conceptions which nowhere bear the sacred stamp, but belong, 
whether their value be great or small, to the ordinary circle of 
secular knowledge or opinion. And such we must surely admit 
to be the popular conception of time. Be it ever so true that, for 
us, in our present condition, the idea of time may fairly be re- 
garded as a simple idea, incapable of resolution into parts, it does 
not therefore follow that we are entitled to pronounce on its 
always continuing such in other and, perhaps, quite differently 
ordered states of existence. 

I confess myself at a loss to see on what just ground there can 
be constructed any claim upon the ordinary Christian to con- 
cern himself with more than the propositions of the creeds as 
portions of his necessary faith. It would seem that if he enter- 
tain other propositions he is under no obligation to elevate them 
to so high a plane. 

Of the limited service which it is my hope and aim to render, 
by the present examination, to the combined cause of truth and 
charity, a principal part will consist in my endeavors to remove 
from the field of controversy a variety of assumptions which, as 
it appears to me, have no title to a place there, and which have 
tended both to widen the issue raised and to perplex and em- 
bitter the dispute. 

1. It is assumed that the Christian Revelation is designed to 
convey to us the intentions of the Almighty as to the condition, 
in the world to come, not of Christians only, but of all mankind. 
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2. It is assumed that when the Scriptures ^peak of things 
eternal, they convey to us that eternity is a prolongation without 
measure of what we know as time. 

3. It is assumed that punishment is a thing inflicted from 
without, flagellum Tisiphom quatit insultans, and is something 
additional to or distinct from the pain or dissatisfaction which, 
under the law of nature, stands as the appropriate and inborn 
consequence of misdoing. 

4. It is assumed that the traditional theory propounds, and 
the teaching of Scripture requires us to believe that, of those who 
are to be judged as Christians, only a small minority can be saved. 

5. It is assumed under the doctrine of natural immortality 
that every human being has by Divine decree a field of existence 
commensurate with that of Deity itself. 

In all these assumptions there is expressly or tacitly included 
a claim to be received as portions of the Divine revelation to 
man. 

I shall hazard some remarks upon them one by one. 

And first, as to the supposition that the Christian scheme 
deals with the future destinies of all mankind. 

The New Testament has many references to a future and 
what seems to be a final judgment, but with one exception they 
are marked by paucity of detail. Where argument is introduced, 
and it is found only in one case, the unprofitable servant is mani- 
festly a typical person representative of those with whom the 
Lord of all has already had open dealings, and who have been 
placed in a condition to know with whom it is that they have to 
do, and how they ought to proceed in regard to the trust com- 
mitted to them; for they were aware that he was a hard man, who 
would rigidly exact account; also it is plain that they began their 
work on a footing of equality with the " good and faithful ser- 
vants."* 

The single instance in the gospels which penetrates further 
than this into the case, and exhibits the specific reasons of the 
future doom, is the majestic recital which immediately follows 
the parable of the talents, f In this profoundly impressive pas- 
sage, but one description of virtuous action and of its opposite is 
recorded, that, namely, which includes what are termed the cor- 

*Matt xviii., 24; xxv., 14. 
\ Matt, xxv., 31-16. 

vol. clxii. — no. 474. 40 
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poral works of mercy. It may be hazardous to do even so much 
as glance at the reasons which induced our Lord in his wisdom 
at once to expatiate as he has here done, and also to set bounds 
to His exposition. Can it have been that He foresaw that the 
most conspicuous point of failure among nominal believers would 
be in the law of mutual love, and in discerning the connection 
between that law and personal love to Christ, who addresses us 
in the person of the distressed ? Be this as it may, we observe 
that both the righteous, who disclaim all merit, and the un- 
righteous, who are unaware of their ill desert, are alike addressed 
as persons emerging from a temporal dispensation, under which 
good offices toward man are directly associated with duty to God. 
This is a conception which not only is markedly Christian, but 
which had so faded away from, or which lay so little within, 
heathen knowledge, that it could hardly in their case have formed 
the basis of an equitable judgment. 

What is still more to the purpose than this noteworthy repre- 
sentation, is the fact that St. Paul* has somewhat elaborately 
expounded the separate case of those who remain under the law 
of natural righteousness. In the day when God shall judge the 
hidden things of mankind according to the gospel revelation, he 
will also judge the portion of mankind outside the special 
covenant, according to law of nature written in their hearts and 
according as they have obeyed or disobeyed that law. Let us, 
therefore, wholly disembarrass ourselves from the idea that those 
who have not been supplied with the means of Christian combat 
will be judged according to the standard of the Christian law. 

Secondly; it is assumed that eternity is a prolongation of time 
continued without any limit. I ask myself in vain whether there 
is any governing exposition supplied to us by the Scriptures or 
the creeds, or the authentic tradition of Christendom, which 
entitles us to make this assumption. Without denying that it has 
been much in vogue, and that when indeterminate questions are 
determined there is a seeming accession to our knowledge which 
we are readily tempted to accept, I presume to express some 
hesitation as to both its foundation and its utility. To say that 
we cannot separate the idea of duration from our common con- 
ceptions of future life is saying nothing to the purpose. This 
may be a subject for metaphysical speculation: it is not part of 

•Born I., 18.; II., 16. 
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the truths declared to us for our guidance. The Scripture goes 
but a little way on this subject ; but, so far as it goes, it does not 
seem greatly to favor the idea now before us. When it tells us 
that with God a thousand years are but as one day, it seems as if 
these words might mean that the being of the Deity is outside 
the conditions of time, and that this meaning is not only allow- 
able, but may fairly compete with others which can attach to 
them. And if the grand idea of the future reserved for righteous 
souls be, according to the gospel, a re-establishment in the original 
charter of our nature by reunion with God, and if God have an 
existence outside of time, who can tell whether or not an inde- 
pendence of time may not be included in the conditions of this 
reunion ? 

Look for a moment at eternity under the view of its being 
an immeasurable expansion of time. Consider for a moment 
the very large meaning involved in this proposition. The con- 
templation even of our own narrow span of life as a whole, when 
seriously attempted, seems to fill the mind nearly up to the 
limit of its receptive power. A million is a numerical accumu- 
lation which, if regarded at once as a whole and in its units, 
seriously baffles us. But now we are called to heap together 
millions, billions and quadrillions without limit, and to recol- 
lect that in doing it we do nothing : and however often we re- 
peat the process, it is the same toties quoties : the score is 
undiminished. In dealing with such a conception we pass beyond 
our depth. If all this may be so, yet it seems hard to compel 
every mind into the belief that it must be so ; and there is 
something to be said here also in favor of taking refuge in our 
ignorance. _ - 

This much we may presume to say. Had the Divine revela- 
tion been intended to convey to us that time is an inseparable 
incident of the future life, and that eternity is no more or less 
than the unfolding of an immeasurable roll of time, it seems 
probable that the Bible could and would have employed some 
terminology evidently adapted to that purpose. But such is not 
the terminology actually given us. For, in dealing with the con- 
dition of the righteous in the world to come, our Savior builds 
not upon terms of time, but upon re-union with Deity. And in 
touching with greater reserve upon the condition of the wicked 
the image presented to us is either simply negative, as in the case 
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of the five virgins, or it is one of suffering without reference to 
duration, as in the outer darkness where there will be weeping 
and gnashing of teeth ; or, it is associated with words which 
etymologically and by use signify the indefinite rather than the 
infinite. Some of the passages without doubt introduce the 
awful image of finality. But such presentations are held by some 
to be of extinction and total disappearance, rather than of a mis- 
erable existence co-extensive with that of Deity, and they may be 
possibly susceptible of other explanations at present hidden from 
our view. In any case this great diversity of delineation may be 
thought to indicate a purpose of reserve. 

On the third assumption it will not be necessary to dwell at 
great length. But there is a great difference between two separate 
methods of administering justice. This man, let us suppose, has 
committed manslaughter: let him, according to the circumstances, 
be imprisoned for one year, or for ten, or for life. This forensic or 
purely extraneous method, only with a more exact and less coarse 
adaptation, is the favorite notion under which the opponents of 
eternal punishment are prone to exhibit it. It is very different from 
those punishments, which, in the language of Butler, arrive by 
way of natural consequence. For, as to these, nature herself is 
our premonitory teacher. And her lessons cannot be shut out, 
except by the method, at once stupid and audacious, of refusing 
to think. The drunkard, for example, knows that by the repeti- 
tion of inebriety he is losing his freedom. And, if he knows 
this in the later stages of his downward course but faintly and 
dimly, whereas he had known it at the beginning well and clearly, 
the meaning is, that his punishment " in the way of natural 
consequence " has begun ; that its initial stage is a warning mer- 
cifully sent, like the first loss at a gambling table, in order that he 
may be induced to avoid those which are to follow ; and that, if 
the warning be neglected, he shall proceed from bad to worse. As it 
is on this basis that the teachers of the more rigid doctrine, profiting 
perhaps by the lessons of experience, commonly build their system, 
•it is on this basis that they ought to be met by their opponents. 

Fourthly; it is assumed that we are required by the language 
of Holy Scripture to limit the salvation of professing Christians 
to a very small minority of their total number. 

Fairness constrains me to admit that this has commonly or 
often been presented as an item of the ordinary teaching on the 
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subject of future punishment. My desire is to offer some con- 
siderations which tend so far at least to throw doubt upon the 
assumption as to make it expedient and rational to hold this part 
also of the subject in reserve. 

When our Lord delivered in Galilee the Sermon on the 
Mount, He admonished His audience that the gate of salvation 
was strait, and the way narrow and found by few ; while the 
gate and way of destruction were broad and easy, and found by 
many.* And all the words of our Blessed Lord are perfect in 
truth and wisdom. Yet is our duty to compare them together, 
and so far as may be to collect their effect as a whole. It seems 
indisputable that they do not invariably (as, for example, in the 
parable of the unjust steward) present to us, at each and every 
point, each and every aspect of the case in hand ; and possibly 
this is a result inherent in the conditions of human language. 
The Gospel of St. Matthew, it is largely agreed, waa composed 
with a special reference to the condition and exigencies of the 
Jewish race ; that of St. Luke with a wider outlook upon the 
Gentiles also. In those chapters of St. Luke, which offer many 
remarkable correspondences with the Sermon on the Mount, the 
image of the strait gate reappears in connection with the diffi- 
culty of entering it, and they become the basis of an exhortation 
not to seek merely, but to strive, that is to seek manfully and 
with might, to enter it ; while the passage is immediately followed 
by an impressive contrast between the case of Jews rejected in 
the great account, and that of Gentiles then admitted, f which 
may possibly indicate something of specialty or local color in 
what may be called the sister passage. It is also noteworthy that 
the words of our Lord are a reply to the inquiry : "Lord, are 
there few that be saved ?" In declining a reply to this question, 
must we not admit that he seems to close the door upon the sub- 
ject and thereby to mark it as one of unprofitable speculation ? 

In any case, we are bound to have regard to the general effect 
of our Lord's teaching ; and in this case the more so, because he 
so frequently deals, not with occasion and current life, but, ex 
professo, with the final upshot of human destinies. In all his 
teachings, by parable or otherwise, we look in vain for any reve- 
lation of the relative numbers of the accepted and the lost. It 

•Matt, vii., 13, M. 
tLuke slii., 23-30. 
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is not in the sheep and the goats. It is not in the 
tares" and the wheat. In the case of the wise and 
the foolish virgins, where the poena damni alone ^eems to be 
awarded, the numbers are equal. In the case of the talents, two 
of the entrusted servants are mentioned for acceptance, one only 
for rejection. In the case of the gathering from highways and 
hedges to replace those who had refused the invitation to the 
banquet, there is no specification of numbers or proportions. In 
the case of the guest chamber, the wedding feast is eaten by a 
number of persons, but only one is detected as not having on the 
wedding garment. 

It is, I presume, our duty to consider with humble care and 
without prepossession the general effect of these very varied indi- 
cations in the discourses of our Saviour. For this* the foregoing 
remarks are intended. The conclusion towards which they seem 
to point is that, as in sundry other matters, so with regard to the 
comparative numbers of professing Christians saved and lost, 
Divine Wisdom has, doubtless for the best reason, veiled its coun- 
sels with stringent limitation and reserve. 

Lastly, the inclusion in religious teaching of a supposed law 
of natural immortality has been so largely discussed in prior por- 
tions of these papers, and especially in considering the history of 
Christian opinion, that any return to the subject in this place 
would be superfluous, except it be as to a point properly 
collateral. 

It is admitted that the resurrection of the body as such is an 
exclusively Christian doctrine; true as it may be that the con- 
ception of a future life in the last resort involved an approach 
at least to corporeal elements, such as figures of some kind. But, 
according to Christian doctrine (I. Cor., xv., 36-44) the natural 
or mortal body has in it a seed from which shall spring the 
spiritual or immortal body; let us consider how much this 
implies. The body is now the instrument and servant of the 
soul, while it reciprocally exercises powerful influences upon it. 
But this body is not a mere appendage or vestment to the man: 
it is a part of him. Thus far it seems, then, to be agreed, that 
one part of our immortality is not natural, but is a gift flowing 
from the Incarnation! This may render it all the more worth 
our while to examine whether our immortality is likely to be 
thus divided, and to be natural and indefeasible as to the soul, 
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but only a gift of the Christian system as to the body. One 
portion of the gap between the opposite opinions -would appear 
to be bridged over by these considerations, which lead towards 
the conclusion that, with St. Paul for our guide, we shall not 
readily be persuaded* to accept the idea that the Gospel has pro- 
pounded to us the natural immortality of all human souls as a 
portion of the Christian religion. 

W. E. Gladstone. 

(To be Concluded.) 

* Plato teaches that the body as well as the soul, though not, like the gods of 
popular opinion, eternal, yet having once come into existence, was indestructible. 
(Laws x, 904.) There are souls ol the sun and stars [Tim. 11, Laws*. 899). In man 
deatn {Laws viii, 823)iissolves the union between them. Impurity [Phaeio, 81, sgq) 
will prevent the total escape of the soul. But Socrates hopes to live wholly apart 
from the body, and this seems to represent the summit of doctrine concerning the 
body. We And a metaphysical conception recorded on its behalf, but a manifest 
leaning of the speculative intelligence against ik 



